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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER |, 1849. 
— 

INE of the most recent of Weale’s 

little red rudimentary works, 

is a History of the Styles of 





wherein the writer endeavours 
to show, as we also have again and again as- 
serted, “ that there is, perhaps, no art or science 
which possesses more extensive or prolific means 
of instruction and entertainment, er which has 
greater claims on the consideration of the 
world at large, than that of architecture.” 
‘he architecture of a country is inseparable 
from its history ;—“ it is the external and en- 
during form of a people’s habits—an index of 
their state of knowledge and social progress.” 
In architecture, as in other things, we may say 

ith Goethe, “ There is neither rest nor 
pause, but ever movement and evolution, 


1 curse still clinging to standing still.’’ 


How greatly our ideas of the past are ele- 
ited im imagination by its architectural 


: . 3 
cs seems to nave escaped consideration, 


} A P 
Mr. D’ Israeli saw this, when he said at a re- 
nt dinner, speaking of the works of the 
rchitect,—‘“‘ Depend upon it there is magic in 


form, to which human nature must ever be 





; , ' a 
obedient. When we contemplate the past, 
; Pa 
even in ruins, we adm it, not merely from 
the associations of the past, but because the 


Architecture, by Mr, Bury,* | 








remained of the past was a ruin | cotton mill, | 


‘ 
k 


tern Abbey.’’ 
Mr. Bury re-treads the ancient paths, and 


} ) 


ou would not contemplate it as you do Tin- | 
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exercised on his works, which in some in- 
stances, in mouldings and details, are faulty ; 


Wren: criticism has been too often unduly | 


409 


Part IT. of the “ Radiments of Civil Engi- 


, neering,” by Mr. H. Law, a portion of the 


“< 
but when we consider the low state of archi- | 


tectural taste at the period of his career, and | 


the immensity of the works on which he was 
engaged, his imperfections ought to be for- 


gotten in our admiration of his mental energy | 


and unceasing industry and exertion.*” 
Of competition he says :— 


“ The present system of selecting a design 
from a large number submitted in a general 
competition (all purporting, of course, to be in 


conformity with the instructions) is mostly | 


favourable to the unprincipled and incompetent 


frequently successful, and he is chosen to in- 


same series, treats too cursorily (to justify the 
sub-heading “ special construction”’) of roads, 
railroads, canals, docks, and bridges. 

The same publisher has recently issued a 
second edition of Mr. Gibbons’ excellent tr2a- 
tise “On the Law of Dilapidations ;” a work 


| which will be found of great service by all 


erease the list of monuments of bad taste or | 
parsimony, for which this country, more than | 
any other, is so celebrated. The selection | 


thus made is more generally influenced by the 
greater amount of ornamental features, and not 
by the superior composition of the design; it 


meretricious, or unequally distributed, or to 
what extent three sides of the building are 
impoverished or starved, so that the principal 
facade looks rich: in short, the quantity of 
enrichment seems to be the main object, with- 
out consideration as to its consistency for the 
purpose or situation of the building. The de- 
tails of cathedrals, royal chapels, palaces, and 
princely mansions, are borrowed to disguise 
hospitals, schools, asylums, training colleges, 
and even workhouses, This dishonesty in the 


architects and surveyors, and indeed by others 
beside these.* 

“| have been more spacious concerning this 
learning of waste,” says Coke, “ because it is 
most necessary to be known of all men;” and 


; : : | Mr. Gibbons, acting on the same motive, has 
artist, whose professional dishonesty is too | 


been “ more spacious” in this new edition, and 
has added the cases decided since the first edi- 
tion was published, also the statutes passed. 
Amongst books uf this description, scarcely 
so well known as it deserves to be, is a volume 


jon “The Law of Fixtures,” by Mr. Standish 
matters little if the ornaments are inappropriate, | 


expression of a building, and the ignorant in- | 


+ 


troduction or bad execution of useless orna- 
yned by custom, and 
is daily perpetrated ;—success stimulates the 
empiric to proceed in his career, and the public 
taste becomes infected by his productions. 
May we not partly consider it as a sign of the 
times, when the unrealities, inconsistencies, 
and shadows of the art of architecture, are 


+ 


ment, seems to be san 


_ . | chosen in preference to works of sound judg- 
vast is embodied in the beautiful. If all that y : 


ment and sterling merit? or must we blame 
the fatality which too frequently permits some 


influential member of a committee to propagate 


| his own mistaken views of architecture ?” 


has produced a pleasant book. Some of his | 
| 


And then of precedent :— 


‘ From the errors of this system another has 


' arisen, which, in ecclesiastical buildings, seems 


historical statements are made with too littl 
¢ 4 | 
reservation, as if there were no such thing as | 


loubt. For example, one among many, he 


. ‘ } 

writes that the temple of Belus “ was founded 
by Semiramis, 1650 years before Christ,”’—as 
if the bills were in our Record office (such as it 


is), and eould be appealed to; whereas the 
act is altogether doubtful, and the date more 


so. ‘There are so many contradictory opinions 


s to the time at which this queen lived, even 
to the extent of centuries, that it is impos- 


sible to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion 
upon it; and one distinguished living writer 
asserts that Semiramis never existed at all, 
and that her history is simply an allegory, 
showing the power of maritime commerce! 
There is a little want of chronological arrange- 
ment, too, in the first portion of the book ; 
these objections, however, shall not prevent us 


from awardin 


4 
1 


g praise to Mr. Bury for his 
work as a whole, and recommending it to such 
of our readers as require an introductory his- 
tory of architecture, 

A part of his concluding chapter will serve 
as a specimen of the writer’s style, and give 
his opinion on three subjects—Nash ; com- 
petitions ; and precedent-rule. 


Nash, he says, “ undoubtedly may be con- 


sidered as the originator of a new class of 


arrangement in street architecture, and to 


whom, on account of his bold and masterly | 


conceptions and improvements, London owes 


more than to any architect since the time of 








* “ flistory and Description of the Styles of Architecture 
of Various Countries, from the Earliest to the Present 
Period By T. Talbot Bury, Architect. Weale, Holborn. 


to hinder all advance in art: precedent is now 

only rule, and from which it is heresy to 
depart;—‘ that which has been shall be,’ 
without consideration as to whether it may 
or may not be perfect. The criterion of 
in artist’s merit, or the groundwork of his 
fame, consists in servile copies of ancient ex- 
amples, and too frequently in the introduction 
of features for which, by the change of our re- 
ligious ceremonials and forms, there is not the 
least use.t ‘The only requirement of an archi- 
tect of the present day (so far as the erection 
g of churches is concerned), seems 
to be a knowledge of the varieties of details of 
the Gothic buildings, which he is allowed to 
put together in any way he likes; for, accord- 
ing to the views of certain societies, they must 
of themselves produce a good building. Now 
if the letters of the alphabet of architecture, 
thus jumbled together without system or prin- 


or restorin 





i 





‘ombination, what noble results might we not | 


expect to follow a proper study of the works 

f our ancestors, and a discovery of the essen- 
tial elements of their art! Then would build- 
ings be designed on the principles which 
brought to such perfection the works of the 
fourteenth century, and we should have har- 
monious compositions, instead of bad copies of 
the patched and mutilated erections of all 
dates.”’ 


Og 


As an example of the engravings with which 


Mr. Bury’s work is illustrated, we give, on | 


the following page, a view of Southwell Min- 
ster,—a well-known Norman structure. 
* “The fate of the dead lion was Nash's: the 


attendant on the building of the new strects were of such a 
magnitade as few men could have co 








these and his good works have bees forgo 4 st smal 
imperfections are noted.”’ 
+ “To describe more minutely these pecaia es, wou! 
mily be to direct consu “ ge where tt : 
cis a Lot aillogetaer responsil e inc . cies 





Grady.t This is a subject on which many of 
our correspondents are seeking information, 
and, in reply to some of them, we may usefully 
extract, on another occasion, a portion of our 
author’s chapter “Of the Right to Remove 
Fixtures set up for Ornament or Convenience 
and Domestic Use.” 

From the twisted course of law we pass to 
the production of the Grecian volute. Our 
readers will remember a letter from Mr. Jop- 
ling, a short time since, announcing his dis- 
covery of a simple adjustment for describing 
the volute and other scroll-work. Mr. Jopling 
has now published his method, in the shape of 
a small pamphlet,[ with a request prefixed 
that reviewers will not publish any explana- 
tion of the adjustments. What the author 
sets forth is, “that while one end of a definite 
distance (a rod of any length), is carried 
round a circle once, the other end may be 
taken twice round another circle;” and his 
mode of doing this is shown in the pamphlet. 
Mr. Jopling has long laboured to impress the 
public with the importance of a knowledge of 
curved lines, and to induce a more general 
study of them. le now asserts that “ the 
mystery which has so long hung over the 
simple cause of the great superiority in ancient 
Greek architecture and works of art, as to the 
beauty, proportion, and harmony of the forms 
which they introduced —‘ those refinements 
which marked the smallest production of the 
Grecian chisel,’ as well as the largest features 
in their works of art—is now discovered be- 
yond a doubt to be in a great degree owing to 
the scientific knowledge of particular and 
practical geometrical curved lines possessed 
by their architects, artists, and artizans, which 
instructed their mind and eye in truth, beauty, 
and variety of form, and enabled them to 


m £4) rif | design and execute works which no other 
cipie, are not generally unsuccessiul in their } 


people have equalled.” 

It appears that others have been working in 
the same path. A correspondent, who signs 
himself “ Edward Burstow,” addressed a letter 
to us on the appearance of Mr. Jopling’s commu- 
nication just now referred to, stating that he had 
himself, ten years ago, invented a simple appara- 
tus by which “ every description of parallel and 
converging lines, and every continuous spiral 
line that may be required can be drawn, with 
as much ease as adjusting a pair of compasses, 
and making different circles from the same 


* A Treatise on the Law of Dilapidations and Nuisances. 
By David Gibbons, Special Pleader. Weale. 1849. 

+ The Law of Fistures with reference to Real Propertr, 
and Chattele of a Personal Nature. By Standish Grove 
Grady, Barrister-at-Law. London: Owen Richards. 1845. 


{ “An Impulse to Art; or Ancient Greek Practical 
Pracipics for Volutes and Lines of Beauty innumerahic.’’ 
‘ 
, 


hy doseph Jopling, Architect fhe Author: Felton Villa, 
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centre, so that an artist, however deficient in 


attain 


ment, can, by the aid of this simple in- 


roduce the scroll or volute to any 


strument | 


proportion. In any prescribed space a volute 


can be described in one revolution, and all the 


lines converge to the same P pint, or in the same 


space can make many revolutions with the 
same number of continuous spiral lines tending 
to th 
number of volutes 
These 


bearings than are 
a 


» same centre.’ He afterwards sent us a 


described by the instrument. 


investigations have more. extensive 


apparent at first sight. 


As we are speaking of books, we will take’ 


4 


opportunity to mention the scheme of The 


the 
Architectural Lending Library, which has been 
opened by @respectable member of the pro- 
and will probably be found advan- 
The cata- 


fession, 


tageous by some of our readers. 
now before us, includes 742 works, and 
Each 


subscriber is to pay three guineas at the time 


logue, 


this number it is proposed to increase. 


of entering his name, as an entrance fee, and 
three guineas as his subscription for the year: 
for the second year the subscription alone is to 
be paid. Any two gentlemen under the age of 
twenty-one may club together to pay the 


subscription. Each subscriber is entitled 
to have out of the library at one time any 
number of volumes to the full amount 


subscription 
But it is 
proposed, if the project meet with support, to 


1 » } TF ler 
of the annual or half-vearly 


he has paid, for a period specified. 


appoint a committee of subscribers to advise 
as to these and other laws, and as to the best 
mode of increasing the efficiency of the 


arrangements. We sincerely: hope that the 





scheme will find fayour in the eyes of the 
public, as we see in it the germ of an im- 
portant establishment 

“The number of books,” writes a student- 
friend tous, “ which it is necessary to master, 
the much greater number of which it is neces- 
sary to know something, oppress and over- 
whelm 3 We have not space to offer him 
consolation and to ur him onward, but we 
have an apposite sentence of Schiller on tl 
tip irt gue, which he shall have instead, 
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and which will serve as a thought-giving close 
to our article :— 

“Energy of spirit is requisite to overcome 
the obstructions which faint-heartedness, as 
wellas the indolence of nature, opposes to edu- 
cation. Not without a significance did the 
Goddess of Wisdom, in the old fable, step in 
full armour from the head of Jupiter; since 
her first occupation is warlike. At her very 
birth she has to maintain a hard contest with 
the senses, who will not be tora from their 
sweet repose.” 

Fight the good fight, and fear not. 





THE VALUE OF THE ROMANESQUE 
STYLE. 

THROUGH circumstances, the new Byzantine 
Church at Wilton has lately met with consi- 
derable attention; and several opinions have 
been expressed as to the fitness of that style of 
architecture fur modern English ecclesiastical 
structures, 

At the risk of differing from many whose 
opinions are entitled to the highest respect, I 
cannot help thinking that the Romanesque (and 
I include under that name all its protean varie- 
ties in England, France, Germany, Sicily, and 
Constantinople) has not met with a fair share 
of attention from modern architects. To those 
whose ideas of church architecture are limited 
to a reproduction of the forms of medieval 
antiquity to the minutest detail, it is not to be 
wondered at that Romanesque should prove a 
dead letter; they soon get lost in a perfect 
maze of beak-heads, cat-heads, griffins, and 
other monstrosities, which they soon see would 
never do to copy: they have not the smallest 
notion of improving a style: unless a style will 
furnish them with door, window, and buttress 
ready made, it is in their opinion worthless. 

The history of Romanesque architecture is 
in one respect quite unique ; its resources were 
never, as in Greek, Roman, or Gothie archi- 
tecture, fully developed. Its infancy may be 
seen in the ancient basilicas, its youth at Con- 
stantinople or Ravenna, but a prime it never 
had. It was nipped in the bud by the inven- 
tion of the pointed arch. ‘There are some 
writers (Mr. Paley, in particular) who assert 
that Gothic architecture was the natural deve- 
lopment of Romanesque,—that it could not 
consistently have taken any other form; but I 
have often thought that if, in some one coun- 
try, the pointed arch had never appeared, a 
style of architecture of a degree of perfection 
of which we can now hardly dream, would 








see rm a em 








If a few men of genius 


have been the result. 
were to devote themselves to a careful study of 
the Romanesque (not exactly in the spirit of Ber- 
lin and Munich, which amounts to little more 
than reproduction), it would go a great way 


towards attaining that great desideratum—a 
new style of church architecture in the spirit 
of the Protestant ritual. 

It cannot fail to strike the attentive observer 
of the architecture of the metropolis, that 
there is a singular want of harmony be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and domestic structures 
erected of late years. The tapering spire, the 
pointed arch, the gracefully-diminishing but- 
tress,—features which combine so weil with 
those picturesque conventual buildings and 
straggling gables which the mediaeval archi- 
tect knew so well how to group around them, 
but ill accord with Pimlico palaces and west- 
end squares. ‘The horizontal and perpendi- 
cular line, when brought into violent juxta- 
position, produce, perhaps, the most jarring 
and unpleasant contrasts of which architecture 
is capable. Now just imagine, Mr. Editor, a 
church in a Romanesque spirit erected in such 
a situation. ‘The admirable manner in which 
the Lombard churches of Italy combine with 
the street architecture, is worthy of remark, 
and they nevertheless present a strictly ecclesi- 
astical character. 

Mr. Sharpe has noticed the great number of 
churches existing on the continent where the 
round arch is used in windows, &c., and the 
pointed arch in what he terms the arches of 
construction. The round of the Temple 
Church, and Kirkstall and Fountains Abbeys, 
are English instances of this arrangement, the 
effect of which is, to my mind, very pleasing. 
In a case such as I have supposed, where the 
pointed arch would be too vertical in its out- 
line for the exterior, it ought still to be used, to 
give greater solemnity to the interior. It 
strikes me that this mode of treatment would 
have beena great improvement to the church at 
Wilton. Another reason which induces me 
to recommend the Romanesque for metropolitan 
churches is its great suitableness for decora- 
tions in ornamental brickwork. Any one who 
will look attentively at the new church at 
Streatham will, I think, soon convince himself 
of this fact. I know that many will point to 
the brick mouldings and ornaments of the 
Tudor period, and ask, triumphantly, what 
can be more suitable than these? But, with 
all due deference to their opinion, I must 
affirm that these were imitations of the stone 
features of their predecessors,—and to imitate 
stone in moulded clay seems to me just as 
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reprehensible as to imitate masonry in cast 


plaster. Any style which requires mullions | 
or tracery must necessarily be unsuitable to | 


brick construction. Let a mullion appear 
what it is,—a bar: construct it of stone, wood, 
or metal, if you will, but not of a number of 
little pieces of baked clay, piled one on the 
top of the other. The high-pitched roof, 
‘‘excluding sun and air,” which Professor 
Cockerell has lashed so vigorously, and 
which is such a source of expense to modern 
Gothic architects, would not be necessary to 


give due expression to this style,—and a/| 
| fourths of the designs sent in. 


glance at the interior of St. Mark’s, at Venice, 
would serve to show that in a style which 
admits of such a picturesque display of large 
and subordinate arches, even galleries would 
not be altogether hopeless. 

Whatever may be the faults of the Romanesque 
—and they are legion—they were faults pro- 
duced rather from a want of refinement of 
execution than from any inherent defect in the 
style itself. It breathes throughout the purest 
spirit of Christianity, somewhat gloomy and 
ascetic perhaps, but still untainted by the sub- 
sequent pollution. It has been well remarked 
by Lord Lindsay, that these artists “ Chris- 
tianized everything they touched ;” and when 


we reflect that their sole precedent was the very | 


dregs of the splendid luxury and licentiousness 
of the Roman empire, it must be admitted 


that they displayed an amount of taste and | 
originality quite marvellous. It was these | 


barbarians, be it noted, who were the first to 


spring the arch from the column, instead of | 


buttressing the arch with the column,—who 
first Jaid aside the clumsy bent architrave of 
the Romans to adopt that beautiful system of 
orders of mouldings afterwards carried to such 
perfection by the Gothic architects,—who first 
conceived the magnificent idea, and carried 
into effect the magnificent reality, of an rial 
cupola, Bat take the least artistic part of t! 
Komanesque—its truly barbarous sculpture— 
and compare it with the Gothic sculpt 

the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, an 
will show the minds of the artists in their true 
light. Both were grotesque in the extreme; 
the one the production of an impotent hand, 
the other of a vindictive mind; the one did 
his best to produce that holy imagery and 
peculiar symbolism which had its origin in the 
catacombs of Rome, the other to pourtray his 
rival monks in ludicrous positions and un- 
seemly attitudes; the one carved his devout 
freemasonry rudely enough, the other cut 
elegant devices into riddles and rebuses of the 
names of ecclesiastics. I must own I prefer 
the crudeness of the former to the refinements 
of the latter. 

I sincerely hope, in conclusion, that a style 
which our continental neighbours are studying 
with great avidity may meet with some little 
more attention in England. 

PHito RoMANESaQt 


ie 


re o 





NORTHAMPTON CORN EXCHANGE. 

Sirn,—May I beg, through the medium of 
your columns, and as an architect and com- 
petitor for designs for this building, to say a 
few words respecting this competicion ; and in 
so doing, I beg to say that I should not have 
troubled you, nor have occupied your valuable 
space, but from a sense of the gross injustice 
done to those architects who, I may say, were 
so unfortunate as to join in this competition,— 
a competition, I believe, that has seldom been 
surpassed for the taste which most of these 
designs exhibited ; and from a careful estima- 
tion of them I should say they could not have 
been valued at less than 2,000/, 

The cost of the building, as stated in the 
instructions .to architects, was not to exceed 
7,3001.; but after some time had elapsed, and 


we (that is myself and partner) had begun | 
preparing our designs, a circular was sent to | 


the effect that the directors had come to a 


resolution that plans would be entertained | 
| jected, inasmuch as they were not prepared in 
| accordance with the instructions. ‘The motion 


although the cost of the building might in 
their estimate exceed that sum, and that the 


intention of the directors was to select such | 
plan as would best carry out their require- | 
| had been appointed to examine the plans, and 
| that these gentlemen could not have been in- 
fluenced in their decision by the names being 
three weeks afterwards, having to transact | on the plan. This is not the question. If the 
some business in that town, I proceeded there, | architects have recommended plans for selec- 


ments at the least expense. 
Trusting, of course, to what was here stated, 
we sent in a design accordingly; and in about 
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t * * . . . . 
and was allowed the liberty of inspecting the | ton not prepared strictly in accordance with 


designs, of which there were upwards of fifty, 
and a better collection, as I have said before, I 
have never seen. 

Upon making inquiries, I found that the | 
committee had selected three designs, which | 
they were to submit to the directors, who were | 
to make a selection of one of them. I also 
found, to my astonishment, that they had re- 
solved not to consider any design estimated 
above the sum of 8,000/., and also all those 
with pillars in the large hall,—and which 
virtually threw out of the competition three- 


Now, what can be thought of such a com- 
petition :—the directors of a public company 
inviting architects to compete, sending them 
instructions which they did not abide by, and 
only led us astray in our designs? I am in- 
clined to think that it was merely for their 
own fancy; for what should they know about 
pillars, when out of about a x ow designs 
they chose three, and, after referring them to | 
three eminent architects, refused to have any | 
of them. But to return; it can be proved that | 
a room with pillars would have suited their | 
purpose as well, if not better, than without ; | 
and [ will leave it to any other architects who 
have seen these designs to attest the truth, and | 
to bear me out in saying that the majority of | 
the designs sent in with pillars were infinitely | 
better than those without. I do not say that | 
they have not a right to throw out such designs | 
as they might think proper, provided they 
were not according to their instructions,— | 
but that is not the case. Is it at all 
likely, I would ask, that we, or any of 
those architects who were thus thrown 
out of the competition without having their 
designs even looked at, would have been | 
at the trouble and expense which is neces- | 
sarily incurred in designs for such a build- 


'ing, if we had thought the instructions | 


were not binding? If we had not com-|! 
plied it would have been a different thing; | 
but here it is just the opposite; we trusted to | 
their instructions, and why did they not abide 
by them? ‘There were no restrictions before 
the plans were made, then why should they 
have made any after they had been sent in? 
All this would have been avoided if they | 
had employed a professional man at the first, 
instead of three at the end, as they have done, 
and which would no doubt have led to far} 
different results, as it appears, from a resolu- | 
tion they have come to, that from the reports | 
of the architects they employed to report} 
on the three designs they had selected, who 
considered that neither of them were at all 
suitable or even capable of construction with- | 
out an enormous outlay much beyond their | 
neans, they therefore resolved that none of} 
them should be accepted; but that two of the 
architects whose plans had been thus con- | 
demned should design another between them, 
so that they are about as near getting a plan 
to their mind as they were at first. 
A. ano C, 

*.* Since writing the above I have received | 
a letter in answer to an inquiry I had made, 
stating that Mr. S. Alexander, and Mr. Hull of 
Northampton, are the architects chosen, 





PETITION. 
Tue guardians have resolved on adopting | 
the plan, No. 24, selected by the architects, 
whom they had called in to advise them, as 
the best. It would seem, however, that the | 
matter is even now not straightforward. Our 
readers will remember that the selecting archi- 
tects recommended also a second plan, said by 
them to be obviously by the same architect as | 
the first. Now this plan, it appears, bears the | 
name of the architects Messrs. Drury and | 
Bateman, partially erased; and as the instruc- | 
tions peremptorily required that the designs | 
should be anonymous, a guardian, Mr. Brookes, 
moved that these two designs should be re- 


THE BIRMINGHAM WORKHOUSE — 
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was rejected, on the ground that the onus of 
the selection rested on the three architects who 





the instructions, they have not done their 
duty. 





‘*A WORD TO THE WISE.” 
DWELLING-HOUSES. 
Tue fears of us poor Londoners have been 


much worked upon lately with the fearful re- 
sults of a visit from the cholera, At the very 


mention of that fearful scourge whole parishes 


are found ready to unite in petitioning for an 


Act to render increased ventilation and perfect 
drainage an imperative provision in all 
houses hereafter built; but more than this is 
required,—they imagine that this want is not 


with them, or with their class, but that the real 


necessity existe in but small tenements situate 
in the narrow confined courts and pest alleys 
forming the back slums of London, and homes 
of our mobility. It is not, however, only these 
houses that are deficient in the mere requisites 
that are necessary to ensure health for the 
occupants, but it is houses of the respectable 
rentals of 40/. or more. To tenants of such 
houses we would urge the imperative duty of 
seeing that in the house there is nothing inju- 
rious to the health of their family. But a short 


| time since a fatal case was reported of the 


death of a widow lady of cholera, in Gibson- 
square, Islington, and this was followed within 
the week by another death in the same house, and 
the fatal result was attributed to “sleeping over a 
closet that smelt of the drains.”’ Is it to be told to 
a reasonable man, that to ensure perfect ventila- 
tion and good drainage, an extra expense 
must be first incurred to effect the same, and 
if, knowing this, a man grinds a builder down 
in the purchase money to such a low figure as 
will pay none but those who know how to 


'scamp and hurry through work to suit the 


market price,—is it likely that the builder 


| would incur expense when it is doubtful 


whether he would in return get one farthing 
more from the enlightened and liberal pur- 
chaser? ‘This cheap purchase of house pro- 
perty will tell, and has with many already told, 
a fearful tale, verifying most impressively the 
old adage—* Penny wise but pound foolish.” 


| That man who purchases a newly-erected house 


cheaper than he can have it built, is either 


taken in and done for, or strictly speaking he 


is encouraging a rogue ; for if the builder does 
not receive a fair price, how is it possible for 
him to act with honesty and justness by his 
fellow tradesmen engaged under him? If the 
builder receive but 15s. for every 20s. 
he expends, it is manifest that to keep 
up such a losing game some must suf- 


1 


fer. Every one must have a home; a home 


is the first and last essential to human life; it 
is the place in which all our associations are to 
be found ; it is there we enjoy the pleasures 
and endure the sorrows of life. To secur- 
that essential and necessity we are come 
pelled to make every other thought subser- 


| vient. ‘These thoughts should occupy every 


man’s attention—should arouse in him a 


| continual anxiety and thirst to know in 


what manner the “ home” may be increased 


|in comfort; not a modern invention con- 
| nected with health should be passed without 


examination; many, perhaps, will be found to 
be whimsical and useless, but all will be found 
to be instructive and suggestive. All matters 
connected with building have iong been con- 


| sidered as unworthy of general interest ; 


scarcely a man but who in his own mind con- 
siders himself a judge of “ bricks and mor- 
tar,” chuckling to himself that he can see as 
far as any one through a brick wall, but if the 
question was more deeply considered, a gteat 


| change would speedily be effected ; they would 
| find, when they gained a knowledge of the 


principles that govern all connected wit 
building, what a very little they really under- 
stand of the science. Thousands of houses 
are built and sold in the manner the public 
would purchase an article of clothing, but 
unfortunately, the one being for permanent use 
while the other is but temporary, the result, 
when unfortunate, is continually felt by the 
unlucky owner, and unless a great portion of 
the community will arouse to view the right 
side of this question, there seems but little 
doubt that every square yard near London 
will be bene with houses ill-arranged, 
badly ventilated, filled with faults, and contain- 
ing all the elements that old King Death can 
wish for. Francis Cross, 
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FREE EXHIBITIONS OF ART FOR 
THE PEOPLE. 


ReEcENTLY in our metropolis works of art 
have been offered to the gaze of the public 
free of charge, in a few edifices, that thus may 
be said to illustrate the pictorial genius of the 
age. That such free exhibitions exercise very 


pon the tast 


e of the com- 
munity, and are, on this account, very desir- 


able and necessary, we do not think will be 


powerful influences u 





questioned. We may express a hope, however, 
that they may become, by every possible 
means that can be adopted for their success, 


a great attraction. the proprietors and 
vere in popularizing 
art in its varied departments, which doubtless 
they will do, provided they only reeeive suffi- 
cient encouragement,—il they secure, a8 as- 





managers of them 





suredly they deserve, patronage from quafters | 
whence it is expected to flow,—if they render | 


m worthy of frequent observation, —theit | 
tendency to refine the masses and educate | 


them in art, will indubitably, before long, be | 


| by every body acknowledged : 


every where an 
the ultimate effect will be a universal ufder- 


standing of its powers and its principles. It | 
s mo ; vy t large halls, eotitaining | 


the productions of different artists, open free 


} 7 . 
xpense to all who seek to derive pleasure | 
€ ho Gove peesure | knowledge. It does not require much phreno- 
id profit from their contemplation, Which we | 


great boon td society. 
of these works is 
lucement is héld out 
to the multitude; inclination to visit them as 
n as opportunity offers, increases with the 
gratification ; 1 a familiarity with, and plea- 








be observed that the flow of water does not 
touch the sides, upon which the excrements 
are left, with fish, vegetables, &c., to decom- 
pose and fill the atmosphere with poisonous 
vapours. I was asked a few days ago if there 
were any odours from a dust-yard just opened 
in Castie-street, Clerkenwell? The question, 
however, cannot be readily answered; it is 
exactly similar to striking all the notes of a 
piano at once, and then inquiring as to the 
tone of any one note. You are no doubt 
aware of the various smells in this locality 
from the different occupations on the borders 
of the Fleet ditch. 

In conclusion, I request your attention to 
the reservoirs belonging to the New River 


Company in Claremont-square and St. John’s- | 


street-road, which are above the public ways, 
and you will observe that the water is exuding 
through the walls, and that in one instance the 
walls are bulged. 

W. P. Gairrira, 





A WORD FOR THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Nor being a constant reader of Tuk 
BurLper, the letter of a “ Passed Student,” 
dated August 11, only accidentally came to my 


logical science to pefteive how diffe rently 
minds are constfutted. I am, like your cor- 
respondent, a “ pasted student,” but my feel- 
ings towards the Royal Academy are feelings 
of unmixed gratitude. For ten years I enjoyed 
all the advantages of that institution, without 
one sixpence cost. The great and glorious 
statues of the Greek seulptors were always ex 
posed for my study; living models were pro- 


| vided and prepared to my hand; paintings by 


su g upon, the most beautiful things, | 
Safeguards against many vices. 
ihe propr rs of these halls themselves 
be reminded that the beneficial rest 
h spring n them will be in proportion | 
tand moral imp#éssion of the works 


vit I'he more excellent they are, the 
} , alities which +ho 
quaities whieh tne 

the mofe will they 


} 
art. We advocate, therefore, of recommend, 


people. Let them be multiplied. Let one or 
every city and pro- 
vincial town throughout the kingdom. We 


would suggest the value, the immeasu 
good, ot g gy gratuitou tures ont su 
nd simple elements of art, so as form j 
ssist th idgment of those ignorant o r who 
re not yet conversant with, matters to which 
their attention is directed I. Lusu 





CLERKENWELL GRAVEYARDS AND THI 
FLEET DITCH. 
Wirn reference to a recent letter in i 
urnal, on ** Graveyards in Clerkenwell,” from 
the surveyor of the district, recommend ng that 
feet of c merete should be pl iced over t i 
perm tmeto Say in at the ch ire hy irds of Clerk- | 
enwell b is several feet thov the publ 


° 
this would, if covered with concrete, for 


pernicious exudations through the walls of the | | 


. ’ , oe 
churchyards, and thereby occasion more dan- 














ger to the public than by permitting them to 
ss off unrestrained. Can it be ne ary 
still to say, that the best way of remed ig tl 
ibomination $ ta se Durying in the ¢ ircn 
yaras of ail to is and crow 1 ne pour} 
hoods Py if uv 4 f i f ref 
While addressing you upon the al rbing 
ubject of the present time, may I urge uy 
the Commissioners of Sewers a little more 
caution, at this unhealthy season, ng 
drains to be opened and cesspools emptied. | 
know of several instances where the inhabitants 
were quite well until the drains were disturbed; 
why not wait for acooler temperature? It 
lso to be regretted that the Commissioners of 
ewers do not practise their experiments, o1 
gain their experience in some out-of-the-way- 
piace, such as the Isle of Dogs, instead 
olsoning the metropolis; any of your readers 
vho have been obliged to move about the 


streets recently will no doubt bear witness to 


the necessity of these remarks. 


When the weather becomes ¢ er some 
ireful steps must be taken to render the Fleet 
tch (if it cannot be covered) 1 t peara 
I as nybody to g down Bo iing-st t, and 
enter the houses on the west side, and it will 


the first masters, from which the principles 
and practice of the art are to be learnt, were 


| annually placed before me. In addition, the 


verfect knowledge of | 


exhibitions for the | 


library, where are to be found prints from 
every school, as well as treatises on art iff 
every language, was always at my unlimited 
command. During these ten years I was free 
to the annual exhibition. In all this time, 
though a careful and thoughtful student, I was 
not suecessful in obtaining one of the many 
medals proposed to the school as tests of pro- 


4 


gress. Leaving the Academy, I spent some 




















G i a t if 1Oois i 
m } ~ D o 1OW th $ favour was 
readily granted, with t ) ti uppli- 
tion must l inu j the coun 
could only renew p Tt fo ir 
l'‘o me, an annual Jetter seemed no great tax. 
I now became an exhibitor, and so obtained 
free admission to the exhibition; and, Sir, if 
n any season I sent ne pictur » far from 
considering the pay t of a shilling a harad- 
p, | ontributed it with af ig ot pr ! 
the ids that Wd add v mite ¢ +} ' 
i i Gea Ula ma aad ITLive >t 
treasury from whos ited mites I had 
lerived such iulculable advantage 
Your correspondent says he has no hosti- 
lity against the ac ild be strang 
ndeed if he had to think t 
funds not properly a r i All ¢ I 
xh o 5 Ss t 8s amongst 
the members, but th nbers of the Roy 
Academy share nothing : t funds al 
roduced by sh 2, I l tt 
rtainly the | lave 
for their shilling id th fu X- 
| led on the s I lp un of 
the wilderness plucks its own ist for th 
support of its young. ‘The R yyal Academy 
spends the funds procured by it i exer- 
tions 1 raising up stu its » al t - 
ym th riy rls t I ss ia 4 it) a» tT , 
take ¢t br 1 from their n Ar rved 
fund is, ther to 8a t nsti- 
tution from the continger lim 
the annual receipts, to pres mber 
th oid ag iror , andt xt i 
in f charity to ) \ \ pited 
on the walis of t i y rir rre s- 
por ke it well knows ft not iy nt yut } 
to the s Ippo of the R @ by th 
Government, or by t Ss shil- 
r received at the d : 
th n gh ' tr 1 hy ad t biz 
vyhat your res po “the lower 
publi to tl ! vell made 
I 
yit. Those who yst t on this 








i ¢ 


measure, are the men who deny to modern 
artists any knowledge or power (?). If then 
their works are so contemptible, what good are 
“the lower public ” to derive from the exhibi- 
tion. The National Gallery at next door is 
open to every shirtless amateur. He may there 
study the works of the masters in art; and on 
Sunday he can walk to Hampton Court and 
see the cartoons of Raffaelle. Sure 
is much more wholesome food for 
than what Mr. Conyngham calls “the chalky 
absurdities” of Eastlake, Mulready, Etty 
Landgeer, &c. 

As you have admitted one passed student to 
state his feelings, you will not, I am sure, r 
fuse the privilege to 


A GRATEFUL STUDENT?’ 


aii this 


us mi id 


I 





A LONDON FEVER STILL. 
THE CRYPT OF BOW CHURCH, 


“1 have often reflected upon the unprovided ¢ ‘ at 
the hody of the people were in at first coming of this 
calamity upon them, and © it was for wan f tim 


entering into méaéures and man ' 
as private, that @ll the confusions that f wed were 
brought upon u& amd that such a prodigious 


« 
= 


people sank im that disaster, which r at 
been taken, might, Provid > irring ‘ 
avoided, and Whieh, if posterity t ‘ t 

a caution and warning fro f 
Placue in London in 166 Dante Dt 


Ir has been our lot for many years past to 
be more or less engaged in investigating t 
antiquities of London, and durin 
searches to explore various neigh 
which few péfsons without a particular object 
would thitk of examining. When searching 
for the reliés of a bygone time, we have never 
failed to observe the condition of things of the 
present, and to endeavour, when , 
served, to lay stich matter a ned uset 
before the publie. We h engraved ¢ 
annexed sketeh of the ancient crypt of Bow 
chureh, thinking that in the present state of 
the public health it would be Deneficial t 
before our teaders not only verbal denunci 
tions, but a correct rep itation of « f 
the abuses which, « at t sent en- 
lightened day, is allowed to ) in th 
densely populated metropolis, premising that 
out objections are to the system, and aren 
intended to apply invidiously 





If it were not that powerfu res , 
this matter opposed to improvement, it would 
be Scar ‘ely necessary to iO more than place 

his drawing before the public, and to observ 
that below a larg number of th London 
churches are similar re ptacies for the dead. 


The fearful consequences of such 








mustsurely be evident to every unprejudiced and 
well informed mind; but there are two classes 
of persons—one having a pecuniary and the 
other a personal rest in t yntinua of 
intram | burials—who a1 lifficult to con- 

As tot st of these classes we w 

say nothing ) ia tha them iter 
should i) 5 consid ed but t! fee ng 
wh aictat at wish to hav it ast rest- 
ing pia nea tne remain ra r reiacives |i 
circumstance worthy of the greatest respect. 
still, even this feeling ought to be quite ge- 
condary to the consideration of preserving the 
public healt! It has been failaciously argued 


that no ill effects arise from burials in vaults, 


in consequence of the bodies being encased in 
sad, and some say that they would think ita 
great hardship to be prevented from being 
laced after death among their family. Al- 
though th rypt of Bow Church is by no 
means the worst in London, still its atmo- 
here is a proof against the above assertion 
ind Mr. Walker and others have given evi- 
nh on the P yint beyon | c mtroversy 
Wishing to obtain another opinion in addition 
to those already recorded and our own, w 
rote an able surgeon and chemist to the fol- 
ywing effect :— 
It ha r heen stated that uct 
sing bodies in lead p us to intermer 
vill prevent poisonous gases from being . 
nersed throughout the vaults in which such 
bodies are laid, will you inform us if 3 
think it is possible by any such process to 
ynfine the gases which y sted by de- 
composition.” 
: : 1 

In reply, said They . 
pletely confined by is } icad 
intil by t accu th would no 
longer resist the pressur the result ib 
either the Iden rf of t ase or the 
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production of a small fissure allowing a gradual 
escape. As tothe production of such gases 
there can be no doubt that they are always 


produced by the gradual decomposition of 


animal bodies, and a case must be far stronger 
than is ever used to resist their pressure. ‘The 
Te 











simple fact of exclusion from the air could not puncture such coffins as he thinks 
prevent their formation.” ‘There can be no doubt of the escap 
= . / os t y , 
We have also put the following question to Ase und also of their poiso . 
| 
a person who is extensively employed ind that to continue to manniactur 
undertaker:—Do you think id the y of a churcl not onl 
cotlins at present in use are ca n- dangerous to the congregation, but 
taining the wases which are g¢ - neighbourhood 
composition —He said : I Gago v Ihe accor panying s Ss a T 
can answer any such purpose, % a Shoe-lan nd show the wall of St 
common practice among the trade to make cer- churchyard. They illustrate the evil 
tain holes, which are partly concealed t/ yards within towns. 
a e 4 
fr ae , f, 7 % . 
' : fe 3 ee pra 
, eee , ¢ a ! 
a 2 ‘ 
fete nd 
" 
j ‘ 
, nd ; 
i ; 
‘ ; 4 L 
' 4 
& 
= 82 © °e& C 
x . i ' 
j _ : “ _ 1 
i@ r 8 - is . - 
ae ~~ a = - ne 
ee eee 
— eee eS 
A Is wall of St. Andrew’s burial-ground, Inquiring of an inte t an 


Holborn, in Shoe-] ine, 
Holes in wall of burial-ground. 


B 


C CC Air-holes in the vault or crypt 
1) Wall of burial-ground, nea posit 


Plumtree-court, Shoe-lat 
Burial-ground of St. Andrew's, Hol- 
born, in which is situa ] 


City of Loudon Nati 1 Sel 
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VER STILL——THE 


( fin-plate, foi the purpose @ 





fiin from bursting. 

uy n 

We can from 

coffins in these London vaults 


our own kn 


W 
} 


rmanoart hie a niatol: 
report like a pistol; 
] 


sexton to go round witha long 





ysite to the 


opp he s 
his neighbours’ health, it appeared, 1 
2 court adjoining, fever was seldom 
and that at the present lime persons we 
Mr. J. W. Archer, who has had a good 
tunity of examining the London crypts 
to us on this subject as follows “ Deg 
b ust be the j n 


church-wail is tot 


and itis notunusual f 





f preventing tie 


e lige speak ol 


yursting with a 
th 
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BOW CHURCH. 





behold the mysteries of London’s ez 
vestiges and most august remains. 


lows the remains of a friend to 
of mortality may start at the 


mourner, who fol 


that final alx 


jarring recoil of the heavy iron dcors which 
separate the living from the dead, and as he 


lescends the dark steps and enters the region 
{ darkness beyond, he will shudder 
he were at once 
wrapped in a damp cerement, and his whole 
circulation will change under the influence of 


close 


as though 


hat lifeless and loaded atmosphere; but his 
sojourn there is briefand hurried,and he ascends 


to the sunshine and vital air with a thanks- 
giving for its blessing, and a renewed con- 

musness of the cheerfulness and elasticity of 
the external world. 

But though he may have noted the creeping 
blackness of the floor of this house of death 
and corruption, whose contact struck a numb- 
ness into his limbs and very marrow, and the 
rings of grey mould that vegetate on that 
ghastly pavement may have suggested to his 
imagination an idea of the moribund revel in 
which ghosts and vampires might be supposed 
to indulg re, in emulation of healthier 

its i fairy rings on their own green 
moon shines ana sparkles on 
night,—yet there are 
to such places now used 
as sepulchral vaults which we may not expect 
his observation would extend to, under such 
lening and brief circumstances. 

It is for the zealous and unflinching sanitary 
reformer to make himself familiar with these 
dreary and perilous cells. Here with his lan- 
tern and a little camphor to burn, as well for 
the sake of throwing a white and penetrating 
illumination over their obscure recesses as 
likewise to move and somewhat purify the 
stagnant and oppressive medium,—here, sur- 
rounded by piles of dusty coffins, the lower 
tiers of which are bulged by the pressure of the 
lead cumulation above, so that portions of 


sck 





f ' 
dews of early 


i 
other details peculiar 


sad 
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TERRA-COTTA WORKS 


the shroud and melancholy tokens of decayed 


mortality are revealed, must the earnest searcher 
pursue his calm investigations, when even the 


hardened sexton, accustomed to the horrors of 


the charnel, hesitates to hold the light, and finds 
rather some excuse to linger at the entrance 
of the vault, where the air and light faintly 
enter, and scare whole hosts of huge black and 
scorpion-like spiders, and many other weird 
and revolting things, which troop over the 
dank wall and decaying floor towards the inner 
penetralia of their gloomy temple.”’ 

Common sense demands the immediate re- 
form of a deadly evil. 





PAINTINGS AT THE Roya Insrirv- 
TION, MANCHESTER.—We understand that 
the sales have been numerous, and to a larger 
amount than at the corresponding period of 
last year’s exhibition. Since the opening on 
the 2nd ult., paintings have been sold to the 
extent of 747/., being in amount 200/. more 
that the total sales at the same period last 
year. Amongst the pictures sold are No. 117, 
the Refreshing Stream (Poole, A.R.A.); 166, 
Orthelius, the Belgian Geographer (P. Van 
Schendal), which was sold for 100 guineas ;* 
178, St. Cecilia (Henry O'Neil); and 348, 
View of Scarborough (J. W. Carmichael). 


* To this picture the Heywood gold medal has been 
awarded—the subject a Belgian Geographer of the sixteenth 
century in his study, with strong effects of artificial light 
upon hia face, " 
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THE TERRA-COTTA WORKS OF ITALY. 
ORNAMENT FROM BOLOGNA AND FERRARA. 
Tuose who have made themselves ac- 

quainted with the extraordinary and beautiful 
examples of terra-cotta in Italy, certainly 
would wish to see this material used, as far as 
practicable, in the countries like our own, 
where so much brick building is in vogue. 

The want of notices upon this head, made 
us, when in Italy, in the years 1846-7, take 
sketches of many of the best examples in this 
style, and through the medium of your valu- 
ble paper, we may bring a subject into notice 
which we hope may prove of interest to many 
of its readers. 

Bramante, one of the greatest architects, 
shows, in his “ Ospedale Grande,” the church 
S. Maria delle Grazie, and other churches, as 
well as private buildings in Milan, that much 
can be done in that material: the cloisters of 
the Certosa, near Pavia, the Foro dei Mer- 
canti, and many palaces in Bologna, have been 
treated with equal success. Many inter- 
esting examples are to be found in Ferrara, 
Forli, Pisa, Sienna,—and even Venice and Rome, 
with their marble palaces and rich basilicas, 
did not disdain works in terra cotta. 

Annexed are drawings of some ornamental 
works in this material from Bologna and 
Ferrara. 

The various combinations of the proportion- 
ately small members in the cornices, string 
courses, &c.,are remarkable; also, the little pro- 


jection in proportion toheight, the richness of the | 


TS 


ITALY——DETAILS FROM BOLOGNA AND FERRARA. 
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flat ornaments, and the pleasing variety obtained 
by the intermixture of coloured or glazed 
bricks. ‘The ease with which ornament is pro- 
duced in low relief, with great finish and ele- 
gance, compared with the same works in stone, 
at comparatively small cost, is in our day 
of economical reform a great acquisition. 

Colour should be used with great care, and 
not too lavishly introduced, as it would over- 
burden the light and delicate mouldings and 
destroy the general effect,—the forms given to 
the bricks being elegant and diversified enough 
of themselves, and capable of producing in one 
colour a rich and solid effect. 

In the facades of houses in other countries, 
particularly im the north of Germany, it is very 
common to introduce at intervals a course of 
green, or violet-coloured, or glazed brick, 
which often tells well. The coloured course 
must not be carried through the architraves of 
the openings, as is sometimes seen; it divides 
and destroys the effect of the best-composed 
profiles. A dark-coloured course does not 
look well unless the change be at every other 
or every third course. 

When no varied courses are introduced, the 
choice of the colour of the bricks to be used 
should not be overlooked. In Italy, particu- 
larly in Bologna, they are, generally speaking, 
much darker than those in the north of 
Europe: a yellowish red seems to be the best 
for our colder climes,—the rough weather 
serving in time to darken the tints. 

H, W. and H. M, B, 
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POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
REGENT-STREET. 


THE 


Tue new series of dissolving views 
now exhibiting at this institution, plethoric 
of attraction, are particularly interesting 


moment as showing some of the 
prominently brought before the public 
French in 


at this 
localities 
hy - recent operé ations of the 
Ital operations which the historian 
- reafter find difficult of explanation in con- 

ection with French consistency. If our 
aida disorganized, but nevertheless wonder- 
ful neighbours wish to learn the opinion enter- 
by the ordinary English public of their 
before Rome, they should send a 
deputation to the Polytechnic, and the shout 
with which the demonstrator’s reference to the 
bombardment of remains which belong to the 
would give them an 


tained 


proceedings 


whole world is received, 

We should like to see a series of good 
lectures on architecture and architectural his- 
tory illustrated here. It is not possible to 
visit this institution without picking up some- 
thing. You go into the theatre, and the 
turer is speaking of water—that it is com- 
) gases, oxygen and hydrogen 


if 


pounded of tw 


; 

he d nposes some, shows how hydrogen 
will burn singly—how oxygen will re-illume 
i blown-out taper -and how the two together 


alarm of a whole row of 
gletted charges and the evident 
Well, all this you 


will explode, to the 
Mrs. Smith’s rin 
de] rht of the 


schor ]-boys. 


every 4 i 


will | 


| been recently “sple ndidly 


| of the 


you have passed it long since; so you | 
their 


have the theory of dew, evaporation, and the 
principles of the steam-engine; but, never- | 
theless, it revives previous studies, and 
keeps the mind awake to what is passing 
around us every hour in nature’s great labo- | 
ratory. io the midst of it, too, you get an 


idea or two: he 
a minute or two shows how abstract discoveries 

made by the mathematician and the patient 
investigator in tne 
on the eve i} fy 
forts and lengthen the lives of the multitude; 
he gives you the last bit of knowledge 
, and you probably go out 
saying, I had either forgotten that, or had 
never heard it. Old and young, wise and un- 
learned, may spend an hour or two usefully as 
well as pleasantly at the Polytechnic 


tion. 


unre? } 9 > 
with springs 





NOTES IN THE 


PROVINCES, 


Tue west end of the Early English chapel 
is said to have given way con- 

derably, owing to the cutting of the railway 
and the continual shaking by the trains passing 
it.— Re ‘mains of interest, it seems, have been 
already found at Bury St. Edmunds, where the 
tracing of the extensive foundations of the 
monastery has been commenced, under direc- 
tion of the Bury Archeological Institute.-—— 
Contracts for rebuilding Halstead Church hav- 
ing been entered into, the derftolition of the 
old edifice is in progress. ‘The subscription is 
rapidiy increasing: 1,5002. have been already 
realized.———The restoration of Holy Rhood 
Church, Southampton, is now finished, except- 


at Stourbridge 


4 
Sic reahyit 


ing the tower, and the church was to be opened 
on the 28th.——It has been resolved to 


erect a new district church, with free sit- 
tings, and a parsonage, in St. Maurice and St. 
Mary Kalender, united parishes, at Winches- 
ter, A site has been chosen by the committee, 
and an or offered by the curate of 

Maurice’s. A subscription is also in pro- 
ZTeSs, 
lhe price of gas at Poole is to be reduced 
from 10s, to $s. 4d. per 1,000 cubic feet, in 
he hope, apparently, of increasing the divi- 
dend, even now 6 per cent., by a less imprac- 
ticable price than heretofore. The founda- 
tion stone of a new church in commemora- 
tron of the majority of Viscountess Field- 
ing, has just been laid at Downing, near 
Hlolywell,—a better way of laying out money 
on such an occasion than practice generally 
inculeates.———Attempts are being made, by 
sale of sites by auction, to ‘ project’ 
town on the sea coast of North Wales, at 
Liandudno, near Conway, on an estate be- 
mging to Mr. E. M. Lioyd Mostyn, M.P. 
-———Iwo new maps of Liverpool have just 





been published by the borough engineer. Con- 
tour lines are given for sewerage purposes, 
levels, at i 


&c., from actual measurement of 


leaves the elementary, and for | 


closet are brought to bear | 
day life, and to increase the com- | 
| the corresponding period of 


Institu- | 


in con- | st 


' course of the river), 


headed by 1002. from the bishop.—— | 


scale map, 


The 


i the large 
the smaller. 


et f f alti tu le « { 
and at every 8 feet on 
United Gas ( 
mitting that the consumption of their gas has 
been checked by depression of trade, hi ve 
just declared a dividend of 9 per cent., or 4} 
per cent. on last half-year’s proceeds. They 

also announce that ther re is now @ progressiv: 

increase in the company’s rental. Phe chief 
stone of 7 Paul’s Cl uurch, Portwood, Stock- 
port, laid on Wednesday week.——An 








was 


organ has been built for Hatfield Church, by | 


Messrs. Forster and Andrews, of Hull. It is 
encased in the Gothic style of the building. 
The gallery and pews, in this church, which 
block up the a ge limb of the transept, 
are to be removed, it is said, and the wooden 
partitions in the adi ry, it is hoped, will 
follow. 





fitted up in the 
antique style,” (?) by Mr. William Brougham, 
brother to Lord Brougham.——On Wednes- 
day week, the Ancient Fraternity of Wallers, 
Bricklayers, 
the foundation stone of their new hall, 
being erected in the Castle Garth, by th 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway Com- 
pany.—— 
pected at Queenstown, 
the formation of a long talke d of pier, in place 

present miserable landing place.-—— 
Nearly 2,000 poor starving Irishmen were 
lately set to work on the Newry Ship Cai 
9s, a-week, but they had no sooner recruited 


! € 
lai, at 





exhausted energies a little, than they 
struck work for 12s. a-week, and are now idle 
as ever. 
RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 
‘THe calls for August, so far as lately adv Te 
tised, amount to 1,124,346/. For August last 
year they were 3,122,773/. For the eight 


vear they have 


ainst 


of the 


reached 15,758,980/., ag 


months present now 
25,750,019/. in 
1848.——It is 
1 


i 
ated that a proposition has been made by 
one of the contractors on the Oxford, Worces 

and Wolverhampton to complete the most 
productive part of that line on his own re- 
sponsibility, taking as security the 
become due on the opening. ——A local paper 
says, that a contractor of some considera’ le 
standing has offered to make the line of rail- 
way from Portishead to Bristol (following the 
for 50,000/,, 
termini.——On a report that the works on the 
Basingstoke and Salisbury line are to be 
shortly resumed after a lengthened stoppage, 
the Salisbury correspondent of a Hampshire 
pal yer says this has rather surprised him, as he 
ad long looked ag despairingly at the embank- 
eats and tunnel near the city as at the excay 
tions, &c. of the Salisbury and Southampton 
Canal which was to have done such wonders 
for Salisbury years ago.——The tube, it seems, 
has been itself ¢ 
cent accident at the 
upright beams of tl entrance are cracked 
at about 2 feet from the bottom of the tube, 
and three of the top cross beams, and three of 
the bottom ores in connection with them, are 
broken in like manner 12 inches from 
the centre of the tube, in addition to which, 
one of the lifting beams gave way close to 
the bearing.——A new bridge, on the principle 
of the Besons-bridge, over the Seine, 
Paris, has been erected, we hear, on the Read- 
ing, Guildford, and Reigate Railway, to carry a 
double line over a gully at Al bury. ‘The span 
is 50 feet. Five light girders support a wooden 
platform. 





injured, in the re- 
» Britannia-bridge. The four 


mnsiderable 


ie off 


about 


of wrought and cast-iron, does not amount to 


a& bnew | 





| about the trowsers that saved the 


The chapel at Brougham Hall, has | 


tolls to | 


exclusive of | 


near | 


The weight of the girde rs, composed | 


10 tons. When tested, this light structure 
did not deflect in the middle, it is said, more | 


than ths of an inch with one of the heaviest 


of the South-Eastern locomotives on it, and at | 


a speed of 45 miles an hour the deflection was 
very little more than {ths of an inch——The 


high level bridge at Newcastle was opened for | 


the passage of trains on Wer Inesday week, 
Only one line of rails, however, is complete 
enough for traffic.— ~The tailors of Gat eshead 
appear, from the Observer, to be disputing 
e life of one o 
the workmen employed at this bridge, by 
hooking him in descent ona yood stout nail 
driven in where a nail had no other special busi- 
ness to beatthatmoment. Why don’ t the nailers 


! 


sompany at Liverpool, while ad- | 





and Plasterers, at Newcastle, laid | 
now | 


-The aid of the Admiralty is now ex- 
late Cove of Cork, in | 


take example by the tailors, and uphold the 
admirable adaptation of their stout 
rial for the hooking of passing workmen ? 
A lab — has been remanded at the Cle aosis 
vell Police-court, for urging a driver of two 
loaded trucks to take them, in 
orders to the contrary, along a ter 
bridge on the East anc 1 West India Dox 
crossing the Great Northern at Islington, 


mate- 





porary 


KS lin | 





while the bridge was insecure and under 
repair, and whereby the bridge gave way and 


killed a man and two horses on "ie spot.—— 
A New York correspondent of the Times 
states that railways on a new plan are to be 
introduced into the streets of that city, whereby 
omnibuses will be done away with. ‘There 
be but one rail placed on upright stanchions. 
The carriages will be suspended from their 
axles, will hang near the ground, and will be 
drawn by horses. The railway will not interfere 
with the passing of other carriages. 


will 





THE BRICK TAX IN 1711. 

Tue following appears to be a print 
statement drawn up to bear out a petition to 
the House of Commons in the reign of Queen 
Anne, against a forthcoming tax on | 
As it is a genuine statistical account of build- 
ing matters in the metropolis a century and a 
half ago, you perhaps will think it » hy] 
petuating in the pages of your journal. 

A. B.S 

A Just and Exact Account taken out of Books 


of the several Brickmakers, Lime-barners, Ti! 
makers, Slaters, Masons, and Paviers, of t 
Goods made, or brought i y them, with 
Weekly Bills of Mortality, or within Ten M 
of the same, in the } 1711, in relation to 
the intended Duties Bricks, L - ’ 
hi umi bly offer’d to th { isiderat n r ft 


H mou ible Hous 


The total of bricks mad i yEaP 
within the bills of morta 
miles’ distance, as appears by 
makers’ books ... 2. 2/08 8000 
Waste and loss to be deducted, not less 
See eC ee : IS7TLLOOO 


> . ’ , ene* 
Remaines to be taxed ; ‘ 29964 ’ 


Which at 3s. per thousand comes to £3806 11 } 


Plain tiles made in the aforesaid vear 





and distance, appears to be 2250000 

at 4s. per thousand, comes to.. M59 09 00 
Ridge tiles made in th | ir and 

distance, and sold tl s 12000 

at 6s. per thousand 9903 12 00 


> ] j , 
Pantiles made in t 


distance, is 450000, at 6s. per thou- 





sand, comes t { ) 00 
Paving tiles made in t t { 
distance, of twelve inches s juare is 
39000, at 3s. per hands Be : 0058 10 O09 
Paving tiles of t less t, « ’ 
inches square, is S900f ls. per 
hundred.. ai 0029 10 00 
Slates used for covering, the vear and 
distance aforesaid, is 150 09, at 4s. 
Or CROWN 5 6s. 0k. 2a 5 hs 0030 00 00 
Lyme made or used, in the year and 
distance aforesaid, is 24319 hun- 
dred, which at 6s. 3d. per hundred, 
or 23. per es comesto .... 7599 13 00 
Note.—That . per bushel on lime 
is as much s the whole value of the 
vende water and land-car- 





riage ¢ Kcepte d 

Pebbles, raggstones, &e., for paving 
streets and stables, &c., is 11000 
ton, at 23. per ton........ 

Portland, Purbeck, Rygate, 
Newcastle, and marble stone, 
brought and used in the said year 
and distance, is 3355 tons, at 2s. 
POT COD 2c cv eccereccecces 


1100 600 60 





Oxford, 


0503 05 00 


13806 O1 00 


That by the abovesaid account, the 
yearly duty amounts to 13,806/. 1s. 15806 

Out of which it is reasonably to be 
supposed, that one-third after the 
passing of this Act will not be con- 
sumed, by reason of the heavy 


duties upon the said materials, viz., 
the sum of... che beoseeteceens Same On of 


Rrra ee 


The remaining duty...... 9204 00 08 





defiance of 
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THE OBSTRUCTIVE QUESTION AT THE | Moret Laon House The Messrs. Beit- 














oar > n > " eter > a dite ? 
METROPOLITAN COURT OF SEWERS. house and Co., of Manchester, are coastruc 
woe f : “Set Se } “et 
. , , tour iron dweiings to be sent t ia. 
Ox Wednesday last a mecti th us- | GF) Hite them sg hed ry £ long by 
p : * ne O1 tiem, NOW o e Ss ec. 10D YD 
sioners was held, in pursuance ¢ jal summons, | ~~ : _ me - 
, LO 24 _ f @ tr Vv arci i 
for the purpose of ascertaining, documentary | ° leet wide ; - pees) SSSeeers 
ind other evidence, the truth of certain statements | "#¥!% @ Spring ui mh the width 


made by Mr. Chadwick and others with regard to 





flashing sewers, as noti in THe Buitver of last prejerre 
week. The Rev. Wm. ne, M.A.. pre € 7 fee inches 





The requisition having been read by Mr. W 

























































+} »} i Ve Loilor } | ? j » } 
rych, the clerk, Mr. Bullar said he had received a rn vy, th hous 
: pt T..} , . 
communication from Sir John Bargoy nh set nouse part,” of 
forth, that as a matter of order, S John feet the 
, eet, ana th 
red it to be inexpedient to enter int ‘ is- hy » feet The 
4 i treet. 
sion on the requisition nt $s pers i _ 
" , ' 1 if ) lay Too™, 
haracter, she | it to ilated t Ep. ' 
} } 7 Ss, anda window 
iminish the fe I f t Vy : 
: 7 ? . 
which every one wouid idn 
Yr 
encouraged amongst the commissio . sve 
proposed thata resolutionshould be adopt suggest- ' 1 en 
nother requisition for the purpose of considering nd the inber door is aiso current of 
‘ . ] } ‘ ‘ ] 
he questi n of flushi ind omitting " I 1 pass tir gui j i windo 
. emilee t ‘ ’ j : 
tt > opinions or sta s of t n r i ai in pe Ww OV SWiVveil wi sf Cc, i1Ke 
mmission. He, Bullar, fully led'w tho 1 our factories { le fabric is of 
7 : Wallis i i i ight - iron 
j | “ } }, ‘ reer 
t a Ss, i-S5tn Of a A averaging 
l ae . 
ou t by ies. ‘These a 
Irain on any | i ) up! s, 
' i 
iT 
‘ ‘ 
i s i ; vi 
« ) : oe ai s 
} saa ‘ 
t » i i J r, su 
S « } . ¥y DOits id i aiiy 
i ‘ t e uprig yn 13 t of hollow 
t ; } 
\ i . ry fii , can ha 
t ved lea len lining, i 
a to { a 4 4 
t i } ect out 
t i Sy S } t rain i i i 
l t l ) i yn 
VV ‘ , e 
\ y i i 
1 a tounda i timber, uy i 
} 
f 1are iaid i pases, I mouiding 
1e Outside, which prevent water from 
settling there, and at tl ne gives a 
ited was to go at lish l to t s ih Ss 
} f f ( ’ 1A } . 2 ioe 
id no dout f v} { ! i if I g } it th 
| , . y + 1 +} 
self that they was or 1 on spot, and el I 
Mr. Johnso t t i i iay of is, at t 
, rt Yr r t ‘ ’ ‘ 7 
requir i or th ttier i i 
pers i f } wrougbht- n, i » 3 
i I 1 har 1 } 
i i 0a iY ) ind vin y 
vas ti 1 
, s p oD ~ 2 a al | : 
they it fully t $s g = 2 4 ; ‘ 
i y i) ASU? i ‘ S, VE 
paper was; I eg ¢ 
" 4 aa 4 , Wi , 
After 1 rregul } t F 
1 segm Al Ta aid s) 4 cu 
S ¢ : 
para t] different ang to t I 
t MTD ¢ ' 
M tH 9 ova | i i i ton fa r < j + { 11m or 
- } ! + + 
" t se nouses IS i ul r } « 
y of tt charges i F 
c wwe costs inlined i 
terent times for t AS riot 4 } } 
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F and ¢ , { , sof Sewer 1 Wood, ) i 
{ | | 
ge Reporr ox Scr Viner 
Mr. Leslie, Mr. Byng, and Mr. Bidw - 
} ery -\ is , ; t r ? r vr)? , “ 
1ested to « for pay " 3 y I i i ra 
i ' P ¥ 
liture in 8 se. and 6 Bu itary report or Lon : - 
wad } } {7} 
; i. 4 ch ¢ 13 r it r Ih 
: ha i t H Mr. H " i ‘ah * : i 
t, tha aa f t ~ ' 217) im } 
to us Seot lan ‘ £ . s at 
t y Ww id AK i 4 S e ae } y t t 
( y were est 1 by t power it 
as re) } \ ‘ | a 2 ] 
i ib ir tl vi ¢ state to , ¢ 
mded a resolu wi i y P : f ¢ ‘ 
i Da ] i . 
th retary to! i i aeta } . P | t r i 
fiushing W i s ‘ , et i x +. 1 A 
i t by i 
53 Sin id%4 é 
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Li ¢ } the st it mu 
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getiscelianra, j hs : Y al 
I nergi Py te Stul i hel l 
—— \ nm among t ate ' ; sand q~ 
Comi ritTion tf i ‘i 
‘ORTHFLEET CHURCH 
vas called for as far i 
‘ drawings were t 


In common with many ot 

m that day. On the 2 

nything as to their fate, 
tks, Messrs. Sout! 
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‘It, on the whole, ot 








of polite amoiguity over the ugry y 
e ff > f 


est faces of Truth and Candour. 
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drawings, Dut rintep GLAss FoR GREENHOUSES i 
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Meruop ov TeMrerRiInG Ence 


neating axes wr olner simuar 
ating furnace is constructed, in 
a vertical cy ee 





} 
t-iron, iined v 





as to give it an inside one of 4 feet, and 3 feet 









































igh. Inthe interior of this cylinder eral 
fire-chambers are formed —usuaily four i} 
inner wall of each fire-chamber is Ss in < 
long, 4 inches from front to bax k, and ab 
i in sin d the ole, a 
rcie of 3 feet 4 Und 
bars, and air $ Sli] it ug 
i with a blowing apparatus 
e of cast-ir 9 leet + if i€s 
ade to revolve slowly t 
e upper part ae ud 
Tl is cha nb i Su 41] i at) 
ntrai Snait, which th vl ’ 
13 ft p WwW ‘ 
on mm” n if 
yn to the tab VW t $ 
r ot les are to b } ny 
i i tabie, witn r | t i 
| ts ting so far ov j is to 
Z m di tly the c fi 
Lt! I is lowly 1 ra : 
{ 2 tim i neatil Wh l t 
the ly f the pi $8 
Phe hat * batl abe Of & ch 
of water: within t! tub oi , 
t urf f tl juid, : 
it vith a number [ 
i y n wh t 
3 ar spended. ‘I t of 
t s f it o1 i i i 
e + t ‘ | 9 . } j 
As soon as th } Tect { t 
cles noved f i¢ hooks l 
ry di gy in cold wat Witl st ca 
‘ : : » deg. I ’ 
fou t rod ig 1 result in 
n out 4 ninut 3 if | 
Unwise E TT il OR i I N 
Brip C f go i t 
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} x s lo 1 11 
n, i lat j is a stu 1OU - 
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Ih | y at is ul no , OF € J 
tub lin side, four of which 
span tl : : 1 the fou 
otner \ rorm the Lp- 
| l iver KS OF the Stra) 
N ss ju on tha th Lune 
: 
( ie dry } rb possess n ivan- 
tag r iches made in th 
lai mann 1 1 ict cOouseg itiyv t 
( t yt t tube ; t ea h ii 
DOV t Y st i ¢ mn aT Ss must 
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Inox S I ES [sn 
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Strait + ’ ‘ y | et 
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Prosecrep Worxs.—Advertisements have 


been issued for tenders, by 20th instant, for | 
the erection of a new church at Birmingham ; | 


by 24th, for works to be executed in New 
Pauper Lunatic Asylum, at Powick, Worces- 
ter; by 6th, for the several works required in 
finishing 12 six-roomed and 5 eight-roomed 
houses now in carcase, at Islington; by 13th, 
for various works in erection of St. Luke’s 
Church, Morton, near Bingley ; by 20th Octo- 
ber, for the erection of new grammar schools 
and master’s house, &c. at Loughborough ; by 
4th inst., for additional building and alterations 
of Penrith Workhouse; by 11th, for the erection 
of a station and platform at Cosham, near Ports- 
mouth; by 8th, for the erection of a weaving 
shed, mill, and warehouse, at Shipley ; by 5th, 
for the building of two brick bridges at Bever- 
ley; by 18th, for the supply and fixing of iron 
roofs at Tithebarn-street station, Liverpool ; 
by 25th, for founders’, coppersmiths’, and 
braziers’ works for the navy; by 5th, for 
lighting part of Hampstead with naphtha, or 
essential oil of tar, &c., and for lamp burners, 
and reflectors, &c.; and by 4th, for repair and 
paving of foot- and carriage-ways at West- 
minster. 

Compretition.—Advertisements have been 
issued for plans, by Ist proximo, of subscrip- 
tion baths to be erected at Wolverhampton. 

Revport oF THE COMMISSION ON THE 
Barrish Museum. — It appears that the 
buildings in which the vast collection is depo- 
sited have cost, since the year 1823, nearly 
700,0001. The sums which have been ex- 


pended in purchases upon the collection since , 


that period the commissioners could not learn ; 
but the whole since 1755, independently of 
the amount expended onthe building since 1823, 
considerably exceeded 1,100,000/. ‘The com- 
missioners recommend, in heu of the present 
board of 45 trustees,—1. The establishment or 
revival of an executive government, vested in 
one person solely ré sponsible for the due exe- 
eution of his duty, but assisted by a council, 
to whom he might readily and on all occasions 
resort for advice and assistance. 2. The 
establishment of a committee of trustees—a 
standing committee—elected and undertaking 
personally to perform all those duties of super- 
intendence, investigation, and control which 
seem to be the proper and peculiar duties of 
the trustees, as distinguished from the duties 
of practical management and executive go- 
vernment, which seem to be the proper and 
peculiar duties of a governor director. 3. The 


providing better for the patronage or power | 


of appointing all officers and servants. 
LANCEFIELD ForGe, the property of 
Messrs. Fulton and Neilson, at Anderston, 
Glasgow, when in full operation employs 
about 100 persons, with several steam-engines 
constantly at work. A cuttinz machine slices 
iron plates, an inch thick, into small pieces, as 
a housewife cuts a piece of cheese with a table 
knife. The scraps are built into heaps, put 
into a furnace, and drgewn out in 
blazing red, and subjected to the “ tilt ham- 
mer,”’ by which they are beaten into bars, the 
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i 
Restoration or Evry Catnepravt.—tThe | 
dean and chapter of Ely have published a | 
statement of the contributions which they 
have received towards the restoration of their 
cathedral and the formation of a new choir. | 
Contracts have been entered into for a new 
open screen, for the throne of the bishop and 
the stall of the dean, and for new sub-stalls, 
upon a scale and character suited to the mag- 
nificence of the church. They are to be 
finished before the Ist March, 1851, and their 
cost will exceed 4,200/. ‘The superior stalls, 
the work of the great architect, Allan de Wal- 
singham, in 1830, are to be restored as nearly 
as possible to their original condition. Plans 
are in progress for the removal of the organ to 
the north side of the choir, with a case and 
fitting in full accordance with the stall- 
work. ‘The other works are advancing: 
the beautiful canopy-work next the altar 
of the chapel of Bishops Alcock and West, 
which was nearly destroyed, has been re- 
stored. ‘he dean and chapter have been com- 
pelled, from a sense of imminent danger, to 
undertake a very extensive repair of the 
southern transept, the principal timbers of the 
roof of which were found to be rotten, and the 
upper walls and arcades, upon which they 
rested, seriously dislocated. It is intended to 
replace the mutilated sculpture of the timber 
cornice, the painting of the roof, the ancient 
decorations of the walls, and to open partially 
the arch of the western aisle. 

AMERICAN WuirewasH.—The following 
recipe is used for preparing the celebrated 
stucco whitewash, used on the east end of the 
President’s house, at Washington. ‘Take half 
a bushel of good unslacked lime; slack it with 
boiling water, covering it during the process to 
keep in the steam. Strain the liquor through 
a fine sieve or strainer, and add to it a peck of 
clean salt previously dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds of good rice ground to a thin 
paste and stirred while boiling hot, half-a- 
pound of powdered Spanish whiting, and a 
pound of clean glue which has been previously 
dissolved by first soaking it well and then 
hanging it over a slow fire in a small kettle 
within a large one filled with water. Add five 
gallons of hot water to the whole mixture; stir 
it well, and let it stand a few days, covered 
from dirt. It should be put on quite hot; for | 
this purpose it can be kept in a kettle on a 
portable furnace. It is said that about one 
pint of this mixture will cover a square yard 
upon the outside of a house, if properly ap- 
plied. —Mining Journal, 

Fevw’s System or Proputsion.—In this 
system, the motive power is that of compressed | 
air. A stationary engine communicates with a | 


Senet 


| cast-iron pipe placed between the rails along | 


masses | ; 
opening, as it passes along, a valve or cock, 


material for immense shafts, columns, and | 
heavy engine gearing, sometimes requiring 10 | 


or 12 horses to convey them away. ‘The bars 


by Nasmyth’s patented hammers are beaten | 


into larger pieces, and made by them to assume | 


their ultimate form and design. These ma- 
chines can be made to come down at one mo- 
ment so softly as scarcely to bruise a blade of 
grass, and at another with a force that would 
sink a ship of war. By the help of lever 
power, two or three men can raise, and turn, 
and manage the formation of a mass of iron 
weighing 12 or 14 tons as readily as a black- 
smith forges a horse’s shoe, and form it so 
accurately as not to be the sixteenth part of an 
inch from pattern. The slotting machine is a 
huge iron structure, about 65 tons weight, by 
which blocks of cold iron are cut, and grooved, 
and pared, as easily as pieces of wood in the 


hands of a carpenter. The workmen here | 


have the use of hot, cold, and shower baths. 
There was not a single death amongst them 
during the last twelve months. 

A MonvuMENT TO THE LATE Mr. C, But- 
Ler, M.P., is proposed to be erected in West- 
minster Abbey. It isto be hoped due regard to 
the architecture of the building will be paid in 
determining the character of any future monu- 
ments here, 


the whole length of the line, and by this means 
air vessels /of requisite size, placed at certain | 
distances along the pipe, are filled with air of | 
the wished for density. These air vessels (to | 
speak popularly) supply the momentum to the 
engine truck, a lever bar attached to the truck 


which causes the compressed air to escape into | 
a “chamber” running along the under part 
of the truck, and thus to become available for 
propulsion. As regards cost, the calculation 
is, that it will be 50 per cent. less than that of 
steam.— Morning Post. 


MonuMENTAL WINDOW IN WORCESTER 
CarHepRAL.—There has been erected a me- 
morial window in this cathedral, by the Rev. 
Canon Wood, to the memory of his late lady. 
It is placed in the Baptistry, or Jesus Chapel, in 
the north aisle of the nave. ‘The stone-work 
of the window, which is in the Decorated 
style, has been restored, and the tracery altered 
so as best to admit of the subjects represented 
in the various compartments of the head. 
There are six subjects represented in the body 
of the window (which consists of three lights), 
all directly or indirectly connected with the | 
rite of baptism, and the legends underneath | 
each are in Latin. The window was executed | 
by Wailes. 

Crrencester.—THe Tesseratep Pave- 
MENT.—We understand that Earl Bathurst | 
has undertaken, as lord of the manor, the re- 
moval and preservation of this relic of anti- 
quity. It is understood that a house will be 


taken as a museum, and that the pavement 
will be laid down so as to form the floor of | 
| two of the rooms. 





OPENING or TumMULI on ACHLAM WoLp, 
—The Yorkshire Antiquarian Club have been 


recently engaged in opening some of ‘the 


ancient British tumuli near Achlam and Lea- 
vening. In one of a numerous lot at Achlam, 
on the 14th, was found the skeleton of an 
ancient, and, we suppose, a true Briton, sitting 
in an attitude of majestic repose, with head to 
the north, in that precise magnetic position 
which has been recommended as a novelty’ 

some profound magnetician of the nimeteenth 
century, as the true or right position into 
which all the bedsteads of the modern Britons 
ought at once to be wheeled. The ancient 
hero lay not only in the right meridional posi- 
tion, however, but also latitudinally right, or, 
in less scientific terms, on the right side, with 
a small British urn, the contents of which he 
seems to have appeared as if contemplating. 
The urn was much crushed, but the skull has 
been preserved entire, and is to figure in the 
Yorkshire Museum, where its owner doubtless 
never expected it to be. Another tumulus 
yielded a very large urn crushed and collapsed, 
but full of calcined bones, and surrounded by 
various coloured clays. In a third, a curious 
arrangement of chalk and flint rubble occurred, 
with some loose bones and marks of fire. 
A netting-needle appears to have been found 
in one of the tumuli. The urns were only 
half baked. The club proposed opening an 
Anglo-Saxon burial mound, near Driffield, on 
the 28th. 

Excavarions AT Movunrsorret.—For 
several weeks past an attempt has been in pro- 
gress to explore certain supposed remains of 
the ancient castle which stood on a rock over- 
hanging this town. The task has been planned 
and carried on by a party of quarrymen, and 
there is now, it is thought, some prospect of 
the question being settled as to the existence 
of a secret mode of access to the castle. The 
men work, in the evenings only, in a shaft 
about 12 feet by 11 fect wide, which has been 
lowered about 50 feet, or between 60 and 
70 feet below the surface of the hill. It has 
been cut out of the solid granite. Nearly 200 
tons of old worked material, &c. have been 
thrown out of it, including cut stones, and oak 
beams—some }7 feet long and perfectly sound. 
Nails, bricks of the quarry form, and other 
curiosities have also been found. An opening 
of ancient construction, running towards the 
shaft, has been discovered in a back yard. 


| The blocks of stone thrown out of the shaft, 


it is thought, may have formed part of a 
winding staircase for ascent into the castle. 
Other secret passages are also traditionally 
believed to exist. 

New Power.—A hydraulic gravitation en- 
gine, to supersede steam as a motive power, 
has been projected by a Southampton mecha- 
nician, a Mr. Jackson. Once started, it is 
said, it will go for six months without any 
sensible wearing of the material. A model 
is to be submitted to the Admiralty.—A me- 
tropolitan inventor proposes to assist the ac- 
tion of small locomotive or other steam en- 
gines by a large wheel, with sliding weights 
and leverage so arranged as of themselves to 
produce a power of progression only requiring 
the aid of a very small engine to overcome 
the dead points, where the weights have to be 
raised in their most disadvantageous position 
while generating an auxiliary power in re- 
descent. 

CoMPENSATION Case.—On 10th and 11th 
ult., an inquiry took place at Ruabon, /or as- 
sessing compensation to Mr, G. H. Whalley, 
and others, for the purchase of 1 acre 2 roods 
16 perches of land, part of the Plas Madoc 
estate, by the Shrewsbury and Chester Railway 
Company. The amount offered was only 1401. ; 
but, after a lengthened investigation, the jury 
brought in a verdict for the purchase of lands, 
564/. 15s. 4d., and for residental and other 
damages, 1,800/. — making together 2,364/. 
15s. 4d.; being more than sixteen times as 
much as the company had offered ! 

Bristot Art-Union.—The drawing of 
the Art-Union connected with the Bristol Fine 
Arts’ Academy took place in the exhibition- 
room on Wednesday in last week. The 
number of subscribers was small. A new 
feature in this year’s Art-Union was the pre- 
senting to each subscriber an original sketch 
in lieu of an engraving as heretofore. There 
were six prizes, 
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New Cemeteries.—The graveyards in | 
Bury being, in dread reality, chock full, te 
ratepayers have determined on the substitution 
of a suburban cemetery, for carrying out which | 
object they have appointed a committee.—At 


Bradford there also appears to be a prospect of | “ 


the like substitution.— At Tredegar the inhabi- 

tants have been taking steps to establish forth- | 
with a cemetery on a large scale, about half-a- | 
mile from the town. 


A New Couviery Gas Jet.—One of these 
singular and interesting perpetual burners, has 
recently been lit at a pit between Harrington 
and Workington, in order to consume a ‘large 
blower’ in the pit, which would have other- 
wise put a stop to the working of it. Ventila- 
tion and other efforts had failed to obviate the 
inconvenience, and the jet was therefore con- 
ducted from below, through a train of boxes 
and pipes, to the surface, where it now blazes 
on without ceasing, thus effectually curing the 
dreaded evil. 

Carpirr DratnaGeE CoMPETITION 
PLANs.—A correspondent informs as that the 
commissioners placed the eleven plans sent in 
into the hands of Mr. Cubitt, who examined 
them, and made a report, having called in to 
his assistance Messrs. Scott and Smith, engi- 
neers. Mr. C. recommended No. 8, to be 
most worthy of the premium, by Messrs. 
Waren ang Dimmock, contractors of the South 
percene: Railway through Cardiff. The Com- 

nissioners paid them the 50/. premium, and 
Mr. Cubitt 401. for his trouble. 


MONUMENT TO THE LATE Sir Joun 
BAaRRow.—A proposition is on foot to erect a 
monumentiin memory of the late Sir John 
Barrow, in. the neighbourhood of his birth- 
place, near Ulverston. It is proposed that the 
monument shall take the form of a pillar or 
tower, 70 feet high, to serve as a sea-mark. 
The sum to be expended is put down at 
1,2001. 

Brick-Maktnc.— On Wednesday last, 
Jos. Rush, at Peter Syke, Cumberland, per- 
formed the feat of making one thousand bricks 
in one hour—one hundred in five minutes,— 
and twenty-six in one minute.—Carlisle 
Journal. 


THORWALDSEN.—The Cologne Gazette an- 
nounces that the directors of the Thorwaldsen 
Museum, at Copenhagen, will sell, on the Ist 
of October, a portion of the works left by the 
sculptor, consisting in part of duplicates in 
their possession, and partly of objects of value 
appointed to be so disposed of by Thorwald- 
sen’s will. 

ANTIQUARIAN SMASHERS.—We are told 
that a person of gentlemanly appearance has | 
lately contrived to ‘swindleseveral antiquaries in 
Kent, by selling them false Anglo-Saxon and 
early English coins. Is such a thing never 
done in London shops of “ gentlemanly 
appearance ?” 

PestH SuspENSION-BRIDGE.—It is stated 
that, notwithstanding rumours to the con- 
trary, and the fact that much damage was done 
to this work during the war between the 
Hungarians and the Austrians, it is now in a 

state little the worse for what has happened. 


Tue Royvat Visir ro IrgELAND.—It is 
proposed to erect a statue of the Queen, by 
subscription, in Dublin, to commemorate Her 
Majesty’s visit. 





BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDLEVAL. 
Edited by Geo. Gopwin, F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects; Corresponding 
Member of several Societies. 






Part III. of this work, price 2s. 6d., is now 
ready, and contains Views of Roslin Chapel, near 
Edinburgh ; New Church at Homerton, Middlesex ; 
the Entrance to Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew; 


The New Palm Stove; Bridgewater House, | tie peculiar property of being noiseles 
lines, &c . are also partic alarly recom amended. 


Lundon, with altered plan; Sir Benjamin Hey- 
wood's New Bank, Manchester; Ely Cathedral, 


Fast End; the Théjtre Historique, Paris; Sir | sai 


Robert Peel’s Picture Gallery; with descriptive 
letter-press, and numerous details. 


Parts I. and IJ. may now be had. Order of any 


bookseller. road, ¢ ly 


; 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Reecived.—“ ee tor for the Northampton Exchange,” | 
= od assortment 
shall appear), An Architect, Prnee TLOOMING En 


“N. B..” “F.C.” 
C. F.’’ (shall appear), “ W.W.” (unavoidably delayed) ; 
A. §&.,”"" “ X.” (has no legal remedy), ‘‘ A Constant 
Reader,”” “ R. B., STW Ps “~2.6," “2.0 
thanks, we fear other journals have exhausted the subject. | 
We should be glad, nevertheless, to see the account), 
**E. R.”” (the wall may be retained by agreement, the pro- 


pesty of B.), *J.@.,." ™ “y 7.” 


the same statements | keeps constantly in stock a large and 
&. s me 3) ana M od 





‘| REBUCED P RICES—EDWARD 





Lye | and MATCH BOA 

| all sorts, al ptt -, pis te 

and thickness, and at ced Prices Also, Timber, 

Deals, Oak Planks, Scan’ ~~ Site, Mouldings by 
achinery, Laths, &c.—Apply == a Weeinon flete W. Cleare’s) 

Flooring Manufactory, Whion Pimlico Basin. 


REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 
} BOARDS.—ALFRED ROSLING 
| and Consumers generally, that he has REDUCED the Pi the PRICE naa and 








have been often repeated), “G.F. J.” (the Nelson statue a and thick: and fit for immediate use ue os 
oe . “aw» | of machine- culdings, which are Sulched with 

is not of granite), ‘‘G.N.’’ (we simply stated what, we | Coracy and af ~ on oe or oul ——- oat : 
were informed on the spot, was the fact as to cost in that hp we Bankside, and Barge Whart, Upper Ground 


particular instance), “ W.C.”’ (should apply at the office | : 
has no legal | 
remedy against the Society of Arts for mislaying his design), | 


in Greek-street); “J. P.,”’ “‘J.C. W. HH.” 


“ W. B.”’ (we have not forgotten our promise to look at 


Waltham Abbey Church; our occupations lately have led us | 


widely over the country), ‘‘ J. P.’’ 


find it difficult to shut out the sound b framed partition ; 








YREAT REDU CTION IN THE PRICE 
OF FLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING. 
suomes ADAMS jlate 8S. Dare), Mahogany an’ Timber Mer. 
chant, Bermondsey New-road, Southwark, near the Bricklayers’ 
Arms, begs to inform his friends and the trade generally. that he 
bas in stock a large assortment of the shove goods, fit for imme- 


our correspondent will | diate use, at prices which only require atrial to prove their decided 


i cheapness. lso mouldings prepared by machinery from the very 
| best material, and in a superior manner; cut deals an scantiing 


a layer of asphalted ‘felt on each side w vas do something | of every dimension; mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm 





towards it), “‘S. D.’’ (will find it most advantageous to 
continue the practice of ring). ‘“* Healthy Homes, a 
Guide to the Proper Regulation of Buildings,’”” &c. By W. 


Hosking, Architect and Civil Engineer. (Murray, cheap 
edition, 1849). ‘‘ The Modern Housewife.” By Alexis 
Soyer. (Simpkin and Marshall, 1949). 

‘ Books and Addresses.""—We have not time to point 
out bocks or find references. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting adrertise- 


ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not to 
the “‘ Editor:”’ all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Epiror, and nof to the Publisher. 

TO PROVINCIAL READERS 


of the irregular delivery of Tue Buitper in provincial 


In reply to complaints 

' re be leave ¢ tate that variab! ' 
towns, we g leave to state that it is invariably p 
by seven o’clock on Friday morning; and that oe 
larity complained of rests entirely with the parties through 


n it is obtained. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROYAL = POLYTECHNIC 


racing tt +t inter t 2 point nnecte 








su t. Dail Half past Pour ! aaa 
) » Ten ck — Lecture i Chemistry. by Mr J.™M Ashles 
ia vw Half past Three nd et Eve g. eX t Saturdar, at 
N Lect I I t nm Masters’s Patent 
p Freezing aseri Ices Aer 1 Water &e. 
B i f the ¢ nat c ierns ‘ope 
in baivir Bell Ad a 1a: S e 








PAUNERAL FEATHERS.—TO UNDER- 
TAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET -MAKERS, 
a Bt ILDERS.—G. SHADROLT and Co., Faneral Peathermen, 

inform the trac } KI MOVED thei ie 

THER BUSIN ect, Scho, to N 


k, City near 














town or country. 





beech, oak. &¢.. in planks, boards, veneers, and logs; pantile, oak. 
and fir laths ; wheelwricht# gooda All sawn and prepared goods 
except timber! delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mill 
prices. Very extensive drying sheds 





PLANING 
MACHINE, 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM. STREET. PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &.,Sawn on the most apr canal sstestoie, 
Boards, &e., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, hy Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates ziven for Sawing and Planing. 


eee (GENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 


PAN’ SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MIT L&. Lelvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suepension aad 
erloo Bridgean SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branch es executed with the greatest despatch and punetu- 
alitv A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 160 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand ; aleo an extensive assortment of dry orepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


MINGTON'S PATENT. — Builders, Cabinet-makers, 
will find it much to their advantage to patronise this 


— | | DPaee ATED WOOD.—DAVISON and 
_instiru- | I 





new a seasoning. The greewest wooed con thus not only 
be seasoned in an ineredibly short space of time, at a emall c 

mit is rendered stronger. entirely free fror = chvinines, and in oa 
res; ect better than wool treated in the ordinary way; thereby 
saving capital, interest of money, insurance, and all the other in- 
conveniences attending the keeping of a large stock. 


The DESICCATING SAWING and PLANING MILIS are 





| situated at PLOUGH BRIDGE. ROTHERHITHE, adjoining 


rs wi rill in | 


the Commercial and East Country Decks, from whence partirs 
obtaining their material can have the same converted as revuired, 
and sent home fit for immediate use.—T. GIRLING, Manager 

For licenses to use the patent. scale of prices, or other informa- 
tion, address, ANGU! 8S JENNINGS, Secretary, Patent Desiccating 
Company, 41, Gracechurch-street, City. 


LADDE ERS, BARROWS, &e. 
-|G ELL respectfully invites the attention 
eo 


f Railway Companics, Contractors, Builders, Decorators, 
and the Trade in poe to the extensive assortment of Ladders, 





| Barrows, Machines, Trestles, Steps, &c.. he has constantly on hand 


for sale or hire. at a very low seale of prices. Is now selling best 


} exeavators’ barrows, of ash frames aud e'm tops, by the hundred. ag 
| low as lis. 123. 6d, and 14. each, or, by the lone n, la. per barrow 
| extra. Ladders, commencing at 4d. per round. Every other de 
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S* AMU E L ‘HOOD a ani A Co. : re astings Ware- | 
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_SPRU CE FLOORING, 
machinery, im & superior Manner 
x er square. 
BAMU eh BUTTS Sawing and Planing Mills, h ‘ag’ 


8 


scription of ladders, barrows and seaft Iding, equa'ly low. Lista 
of prices cam be had on application —(G V8 Mann factories, 
Tottenhan-court, New r ‘ad, St. Pane ras, opposite Hamp 

a. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUIL pps, UPHOLSTERERS, AND 
ERS 





| yyoop c ARVING done in the cheapest 


and best manner. Estimates given to any amount. Pul- 
pits, reading-desks, altar-rails, stalls. and other ehurch fittings 
supplied complete. Old carvings restored by J. STALON, Wood 
Carver and Manufacturer, 42, Berwick-street, Soho, Londen. 


,ORDAN’ 







N’S PATENT MACHIN iE 


/@ CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
| STONE, Belvedere-road. Lambeth, and 154, Strand. —TAY LOR, 


i 


WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention of the build- 


' ov b é fe ure 
se the most splendid and durable colours, and the m mt | ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and. at the 
} produ 


same time. to thank their nume erous patrons and friends for the 
very liberal support they have lately experienced, which, they 


| assure thern and the public, it will be their constant endeavour to 
| deserve, by giving their customers an increasing share of the ad- 


| 





vantages arising from th nstant improvements in the machinery 
which they have just = eded in applying to the production of 
the most intricate carving in Caen and other freestones, and in 


statuary m sarble 


and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the fact that, by the on of this machinery, a ver 


| large saving, both of time and money, is effected,—so great, ind 


.- | that in many cases they can deliver 4 oak finished article in Caen 


| stene for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 


wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come into close com- 


| petition with the best kinds of composition ornament.— For prices 
| and estimates apply at L354, étrand. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, ESQ. 


“ Westminster, May 16th. 1944 
“ Gentlemen.—In reply to your letter requesting my opinion of 
rour ratent Carving Machinery, I have much pleasure in stating, 
from an experience of more th an two years, in ite application to 
the production of the wood carvings of the House of Peerr, and 
other apartments of the New Palace. at Westminster, that I am 
enabled to make the most favourable report concerning it. and te 

ad id th at it has more th un jastified the favourable term< in which 
I re “amended it in 1845 to her Majesty's Comminsioners of Woods 

aud Works for adoption. —I remain, Gentlemen, yours fhithfally, 

“ CHARLES BARRY.” 

Mesars. Taylor, Williams, and Jordan.” 


| Ee LEGANT and SUBSTANTIAL 
CABINET FURNITURE ‘RICHARD A C. LOADER, 
- Pay em nt, Pinshury, most respectfully solicits the public atten- 
ont exsencive and varied Stock of Furniture, of the newest 
and m sab elaborate designa, feeling assured that an inspection will 





| ensure an immediate sale. 


Mahogany dining-room chairs, from ..........- . ie 
Drawing-room ditto, from 16a Ged 
Mahogany easy chairs, in leather, on castors, from Tis. 64. 
Marble-top basin stands, from 4 64 
Mahogany loo tables, from ...... PERE 
Rosewood ditts, from ..... ‘ ses . ying 


Mahogany chests of drawers, from. : 
Mahogany four-post bedsteads, with cornices, from ‘ oa 


BICHARD A. C. LOADER, 2%, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY 
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&y PATUARY, VEIN, BARDILLA, and | G REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME, 


if * Leg WARWICKSHIKE CEMENT, and WARWICKSHIRE 






7 f K. Greaves. On IMPROVE i} CEMENT, at RUTTY and VEREY, 2 South 

‘ j \ \ EY ith-wharf, Pad Wharf, Paddington ; and W. and T. N. GLADDISH, Pedlar's- 
Ler J. arm beth The present | low at teunet oage ¢ the pro- 

priet send to ar mag the k m a ry ™ rate prices, 





from his w orks, sou m, Warwickshir 


CANMTTIRG INDY on } , eee eee ns sensiinetieamntseaententeiainentch 
QAMUEL ¢ UNDY, | Mas - 1 Builder, I OMAN C 5 MENT, made according to 
Srimet Pint wear gi 8 : 5. m2 a ai specificatic mn of Parker's Patent, may be had genaine of 


-ASHFLELD late Wyatt, Parker, and Co Watertoo 
. 2 x — No.l Lronzate Wh art, 









,» Mill Wali, Poplar. Aliso 
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vin * - . 
s VEINED MARRLE CHIMNEY-PIECE and a at CEMENT, for internal stucco, 
I TER STOVE f St 5 cs instead of common plastering, may be painted j au d papered 
witt twenty mars of its application te the bare walls,and by 
{ S, 3 MI ¥ ¥ I A th sms may be rem he red babitable before the ma- 
‘ ‘ rs cut ‘ ad i 9 4 in to dr t is worked 
without slight st alte ulty, the | abour being easi er and less ex- 
i t h an os \atever A finer quality is 
f Veined rhair penta jastering, for encaustic painting, 





kc. &e.-Specimens of whict may be seen at the works of the 
Patentees, ( Ht 4S, FRANCIS and SONS, Nine Elma, London 
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PATENT MIN AL PAINT 
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